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The history of the Peisistratidai at Athens sufficiently
illustrates the means by which tyrannies were established
and put down : and when we find stories Early his-
more or less resembling the Athenian tra- Athenian^
ditions told of other Greek cities at the same people.
or in earlier times, we may fairly infer that throughout
Hellas generally the change was going on which, by the
substitution of oligarchical for kingly rule, followed by
the usurpation of despots who made the sway of one
man still more hateful, fostered the growth of the demo-
cratic spirit, until it became strong enough to sweep away
every obstacle to its free developement. But that which
distinguished Athens from other cities in which these
changes were going on was the work which Solon began
and in great part carried out before Peisistratos made
himself master of the city. If we may judge from the
descriptions left to us by Solon himself, the internal con-
dition of the country was one of extreme misery. The
men who boie rule in the state were guilty of gross in-
justice and of violent robberies among themselves, while
of the poor many were in chains and had been sold away
even into foreign slavery. Nay, in the indignant appeal
which, after carrying out his reforms, Solon addresses to
the Black Earth as a person, he speaks of the land itself
as having been in some way inslaved and as being now
by himself set free, by the removal of boundaries which
had been fixed in many places. Many again, he adds,
had through his efforts been redeemed from foreign cap-
tivity, while thc^e who on Attic soil were reduced to
slavery and trembled before their despots were now raised
to the condition of freemen. This sketch exhibits the
Athenian people as divided practically into two classes,
the one consisting of the Eupatrid or blue-blooded nobles
who were the owners of the land, the other of the Thetes
or peasants, known also as Ifektemorioi from the sixth